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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


* 

Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Washington, October 20, 1913 . 

Sir: I am transmitting herewith the second section of the report 
of Harold W. Foght, specialist 'in rural education of the Bureau of 
Education, on rural education in Denmark, the report Being the 
result of a firsl-hund study of those schools made by^Mr. boght in 
tho early part of this year. This section of the report contains n 
detailed description of rural elementary schools, of their woqk and 
of their relation to the rural life of Denmark; also some account of 
tho seminaries for training teachers for rural schools. I recommend 
that it be pointed as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 


Respectfully submitted. 


To tho Secretary of the Interior. 


L 5 . F. (Tax ton, 

Com missioner. 
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PREFACE. 


Tl;is report is the result of a personal study of a number of Danish 
elementary rural schools, made during the -winter and spring of 1913. 
Sufficient, time was spent in the different schools, in a study of their 
organization and administration, to insure accuracy of impression. 
These field studies were later verified, so far as possible, in the oflico 
of the ministry of education and ecclesiastical affairs. 

The list of 34 schools which follows below was compiled by Mr. V. 
Aagoson, chief of department in the ministry of education and eccle- 
siastical affairs. It was not arranged to show the best rural schools, 
but to show all phases of the rural schools — good and bad alike. A 
number of the schools in the list were studied because of the modem 
architecture, others because the structures were old, having been 
used for many years. Some had teachers of recent t ruining; others, 
teachers of the “old school.” The list of schools — which is taken 
exclusively from the open country ajid rural hamlets — is entirely 
typical and afforded a good basis for study. This, however, was not 
limited solely to these schools, but included such others as were 
encountered while going from <placc to place: 


> 


Names of schools 

Head teat her. 

Address. 

Zealand 



Hjortesnrmp 

Kgel>erp 

Ilcrlov 

Illinmelev . . 

Smith 

KoskiKIo 

Knoddeluv 

(iehM'hrbtensen 

Oudslrup. . . . 

Langstrup 

Johansen 

1 rod easts) rg 

Mnllenjp 

Mathinsseu 

SlageLso. . 

Helntngo. 

HasinusM'n 

do . 

Hone 

Houguard * * 

Hong . . 

Smldstmp 

l’lostier 

Skehkor 

Mnglehy... 

llenrh’hsen 

K tlppingi. 

K arise 

Krlstensen . 

K arise 

Kyen: 



Stonloso. 

Teplbjerg. 


Hnardev 

MnlhUftsett 

1 laarslev 

% Kjby 

H uulso-N fat sen. . . 

O (lease 

Nor re Mama 

Tejs«\ 

8k am by 

-Strand t>y 

Wegdal 

1 laarbv 

Oanftwg 

Hnssoriis 

Kauslunde 

Elby . . 

Andersen * 

Elby 

Ullerslev ^ .... 

1 1 amen . , 

Ulleniev 

Lolland : 

» ✓ * 


Ostofte. 

Alda! 

Maribo 

Keersnas . 

Hansen 

Hand holm 

U rand sirup 

Mortemen . 

R yde 

v Vejleby 

Wester ' - 

i|n . 

Oreby 

Jobamen 

Saxkioblng 


.Number 
o i 

leaefienr. 
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PREFACE. 


N tunes of schools. 

1 Ilead teacher. 

Address. 

Number 

of 

teachers. 

Jutland; | 

Vraft . . 

; Rdslev.. 

1 

Vraa 

3 

btevnstrup 

Krlstensen 

Btevnstrup 

1 

Oram ten . . . .... 

Jensen 

do 

1 

Pederstmp 

Dalum 

h Vltjorg 

r 1 

l^urtxtrg . 

Rasmussen ! 

! Lertarg 

, 1 

Hex lid 

Jesperaen 

i Odder 


Hovlnd. 1 

1 Jttrgensen 

! Sovlnd 

'> 

Orated.. 

Nielsen .' 

' Orst^l 


llalated . 

1 Sdgaard 

{ Hals ted 

j 

Pjedsted 

Lund 

! Pjedsted „ . 

j 

Smtdstrup 

Andreassen *. . . 

| Borkop 

; i 

— i ^ 

! $ 




A general acknowledgment of assistance is due the ministry of 
education and ecclesiastical affairs and the many teachers of the 
rural schools who, without exception, freely gave their valuable 
time and in other ways rendered help. 
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DANISH ELEMENTARY RURAL SCHOOLS. 


I. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

"SCHOOLS. 

* Brief history of the rural schools. -Tho common people of Denmark 
had only meager opportunities for schooling prior to the seventeenth 
century, when the great “ pietist ic" reform movement forced the 
organization of a free public-school system. At that time, it has 
\ been estimated, SO per cent of the people living in the country and 
40 percent- of those living in towns could neither read nor write. 
Now only aboiU one-tenth of 1 per cent of all the people are illiterate. 
The year 1730. marked the first definite steps in public-school organi- 
zation. A royal promulgation of that year directed that schools be 
opened in every commune, and parents and legal guardians were 
admonished to send the children to the schools. King Frederick IV 
erected some ‘240 schools for this purpose; hut. trained teachers were 
scarce and times were hard, so that much less came of the law than 
had been hoped. * 

The first real advance in educational affair/ came through tho ordi- 
nance of 1X14, which immediately made Denmark a model among 
European nations in educational affairs. The n new law made school 
attendance compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14 and enforced 
attendance through a system Definite salaries *and pensiorvs 

were provided. Steps were taken to give the teachers a reasonable 
professional training, ami these in turn became assured of permanent 
“(■alls” to long-tenure positions. Tho schools were maintained en- 
tirely by tjje local communes. Instruction was obligatory in the 
religious sub jocks (Bible, Bible history, catechism, and religious hymns), 
reading, writing, arithmetic, singing, and gymnastics (for boys). 

The supervision of the schools was ineffective *intil after 1848, 
when the ministry of education and ecclesiastical affairs became the 
central authority in all educational affairs. In 1856 a now law was 
passed under which tho State undertook to defray a part of the school 
expenses, such as salary increases and direct aid to wbak communes. 
In 1899 teachers’ salaries were materially increased and teacher 
training was greatly improved. The inner management of the Bchools 
and the course of study were also bettered. In 1908 still another 

* 7, 
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•• 

salary law wont into effect. Thiywos so liberal as to make the posi- 
tion of ruA.1 teacher very uttraetive. In most particulars the man- 
agement of the elementary schools is left to tho local communes under 
State supervision. 

Tho following table gives number of children of school age, school 
enrollment in public and private schools, and number and sex of 
teachers. It is compile*! £jpiu the hi^sl oflicial data, J&mitiry 1, 


1911; 

Ta ii lk l . — Hunt l schools in VJln. 

* 

Children of Nduml ape accredited t« « — . 

* Public .schools 239 

Otlx^r schools « * 19 101 

Instructed at home < by t uti ns, olr. 1 2, 020 

Not stated * ^9 

•Abnormal, sick, etc. .i :,2 

* 2U1, olH . 

Children actually cimdled. in the schools: 

Public hcIiooIh * 2*12,291 

Private scIukiIs, etc IS, 10 a 

Abnormal, sick, etc .|r ,2 

Of HchtHtl age imt in Hchmtl -J70 


Total # 201,51s 

* fyimbcr of schools: 

*• * Public ' n ( 225 

Private and nthor ’ * -i 4 ;t 

Total 3, 60S 

Teachers in pifblic schools: 1 

Men 3, H30 

•Women # i # 523 

Total ■ 5,353 




J 


It appears from the table that both public and private schools are 
maintained in rural comnniihtios, although tho latter are found only ' 
in comparatively small numbers. Those also are State supervised* 
and must maintain certain standards of work. Of all the children of 
, school ago only 370, or onc-tenth of 1 per cont, failed to attend school 
during the year. Tho number of mon teachers* is much larger than 
that of the women teachers, although tho number <Wtho latter has 
boon on the rapid incroaso in tho past fow years. This has not been - 
at tho expense of tjio men teachers, for they, in actual numbers, arc 
also on tho increase. Tho explanatiomlies in the largo number of 
, primary schools (Forskolcr) that havd^beon established, Requiring 
the services of women. 

Compulsory education, as well as frtfo instruction, ends tvith the close 
of tho* elementary school. In tho rural district^ several kinds of 


1 lb addiyab to these there are about 700 teacher*^ in private elementary schools in rural district!. 
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private continuation schools flourish. In effect they aro “free 
schools, since the Government gives the schools liberal State aid and . 
oven subsidizes worthy students. In 1,150 rural communities night 
schools are maintained (1011) for -pupils who have completed the 
elementary schools, but can not afford to attend the regular farmers’ 
continuation schools, tho folk high schools, local agricultural schools, 
and schools of household economics. 

Rural children who may dosire aiT education other than fyr farm 
lifo usually enter tho middle schools of the incorporated towns imme- 
diately upon completing the elementary course. Then they may 
continuo their study through the Gymnasia or Heal Skoler to the 
National University, or tho National Polytechnic Institute; or they 
may earlier branch off into the various technical schools, trade schools, 
schools of navigation, etc. j 

Ministry of education and ecclesiastical affairs. — Since 1848 tho ad- 
ministration of public education has been vested in the ministry of 
education. 1 This department issues all necessary administrative cir- 
qulurs and bulletins for tho direction of school authorities, including 
general rules and regulations for the schooLs. The authority of tho 
minify may bo classified us direct and nppollate. Certain school 
matters bo decided bv tho ministry; others im$ bo settled by it 
on appeal from lower authority. Under the former head tho ministry 
has solo authorit y on all questions of teachers’ salaries, pensions, und 
increases (except as limited by law), and in the enforcement of courses 
of study, together with changes in same. Likewise ministerial sanc- 
tion must bo obtained before new schools are established, even though 
the communal authorities might bo a unit in favor of tho proposed " 
schools. 

In a goneral way tho following summarizes the powers and duties 
of the. ministry of education: To interpret and enforco all educational 
codes passed tho National Rigsdag; to decide questions of differ- 
ence which may arise in lower administrative circles; and to recom- 
mend needed school legislation to tlio Government. . ' 

The ministry of education has in its- employ a national “konsulont,” 
or educational specialist, who gives advice on lcgd questions coming 
up for decision. THo may also propose improvements and alterations 
in tho school system. Other educational specialists attached to the 
ministry wljo give it export advice, in addition to having tho national 
supervision'- in t^eir several departments, aro general inspectors of 
music, gymnastics, 9loyd, and drawing. 

In this way enough of the administrative machinery is centered in 
the general government to assure uniformity in educational effort. 

The church in school administration— ^Almost from time immemorial 
bishops, deans, and local ministers have, had' active p|rt in school 

49688°-r-14r— 2 . „ ’V. . * 

;* • • ; : V . ^ y . •. ■ ‘ * / * . ; • ^ y 

rvyV.hV. ‘W/v -n ~ v . .vi ^ ■■ ..V..- 
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administration. These men have naturally exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in school affairs, because they were, then as now, with few excep- 
tions the best equippedmen in their respective districts for just such 
'work. \ 

The bishops were expected, under the law of 1814, to haye close 
supervision over the schools within their respective bishoprics. To. 
this end they Inay require regular reports from the deanery boards and 
the local boards of education. In the olden time the bishpps were 
accustomed to assemble the parish children at the church and there 
examined them in “Godly and worldly learning.” Later ‘this inspec- 
tion of educational matters was transferred to the school building. 
Of recent years the bishops have become satisfied to delegate the 
immediate school inspection to the deans and local ministers; while 
they still require regular reports from the several school boards. 

An interrelated system of school directories and school hoards. — The 
schools are administered, for convenience, with the various political 
and religious units as bases. In this way each of the 19 amts, or 
municipal subdivisions, has its amt school directory. Each of the 73 
deaneries has its deanery school^directory. Finally, each of the 1 ,134 
country communes or parishes has its own school commission working ' 
under the direction of the parish council. 

The amt school directory is a superior body comprising representa- 
tives fronr'each of the deanery directories or boards of education 
within the amt. Its chief function is to administer the permanent 
school fluid of the amt, and certain other matters dealing with school 
maintenance which can not wisoly bo intrusted to minor boards. 
Even this directory is not given free hand to administer the fund as 
it might deem best. Every amt school directory is held in check and 
assisted in its tasks by an amt school council, which draws its mem- 
bership from the regularly constituted municipal council. This 
arrangement gives the assurance that the school funds will be admin- 
istered according to practical business principles, since these two 
boards are almost sure to have in their membership some of the ablest 
men in the municipality. 

The. deanery school directory or board of education is the most 
important link between the ministry of education and the local com- 
munal boards. The latter c^n reach the ministry through the dean- 
ery board only; while the ministry in its turn administers all local 
affairs through the medium of the deanery board. The management 
of-a great many matters of local concern is delegated to the final 
decision of the deanery board by ministerial decree or by law. The 
supervision of the schools is one of the board's most important 
\ duties, tiiovgh inj|ractice, the dean alone visits the schools. He is 
^ obliged to make tu| ^reports to the > ministry of ^ education from; time 
fertune, on blanks funnelled for that, purpose. .The deanei%board 
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as a w&ole must finally file with the ministry an annual report of 
school matters within the deanery, together with recommendations 
and suggestions for educational improvement. 

The communal or parish school commission has the practical ad- 
ministration of the several schools within the parish. The commis- 
sion comprises the parish pastor and members chosen from the 
parish council. The local pastor is charged especially with school 
supervision. In matters concerning financial expenditure the school 
commission becomes subordinated to \he parish council, which in 
such matters has tho final word. 

All the school directories and commissions are interrelated to a 
remarkable degree, and their* duties and responsibilities are divided 
so as to secure excellent results in school administration. By way 
of illustration, matters of school maintenance are largely in the 
charge of tho large amt school directories; but these are amenable 
to suggestions from the deanery directories and requests from the 
local parish councils and school commissions, and they may even be 
regulated by the ministry of education. School supervision is gov- 
erned in much tie same way. 

The ministry supervises the schools through its educational special- 
ists ; the bishops supervise the schools within the bishopric, occa- 
sionally in person, though generally through subordinates; the dean 
is charged with visitation and school inspection of all deanery schools; 
and, finally, the local school commission, headod by the local pastor, 
supervises the two or more pariah schools. ** 


II. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS. # 

Compulsory attendance. ^School attendance is compulsory between 
the ages of 7 and 14. lime is counted from the be ginnin g of the 
first half year of school immediately after the child has completed the 
seventh year, and ends with the close of the half year of school 
during which the child has completed the fourteenth year. Children 
may, however, he received in the schools as soon as they have roached 
the age of 6. A considerable number take advantage of this conces- 
sion. Abnormal childretyand others affected with infocturtis diseases 
do not come under these regulations, but are pnmdedyfritb separate 
schools governed by other regulations. * v' 

The recent annual increase in numbers of nirrfchildren of school 
age is considerable, if the total population is taken into consideration. 
The annual increaseTs materially larger than in Copenhagen and the 
provincial towns. The numbers of school age for 1909 , * 1910 , and 
1911 were, respectively, 256,681, 258,888, and 261,518. Table 2 give®; 
figures for the school year ending January 1, f910. . c , , / * ■ ; 
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Table 2 .-School attendance of rural children, 1909. 


Sex, 


Boys. 

Girls. 


Total . 


Where instructed. 

Of school 
age not In 
school. 

1 

Abnormal, 
sick, etc. 

General 

public 

schools. 

Other 

public 

schools. 

Private 

schools. 

Home 
(tutors and 
govern- 
esses). 

117,376 

113,437 

3,174 

2,638 

9,908 

9,062 

970 

1,263 

aie 

827 

225 

192 

230,813 

5,813 

18,970 

2,233 

643 

417 


schoolave are i„ T’Zt * ' arg ° ma j° rit y of *• <^ren of 

1“' ^ a ™ “ * h “'- °' J y M3 cluldren were unaccounted for 

k ** l 6 year ‘ Table -1 , giving statistics for 1910 makes a still 
tetter showing, with only 370 cluldren unaccounted for A la™ 
majority are m the public schools. Those in private schools arc 
chiefly cluldren of the country gentry, who have not yet overcome 
iheu prejudices against “free schools.” The severe! thousand 

the dd noWlitv™* are f^dren of wealthy parents, somo of them of 
e old nobility preparing for admission to the “learned schools” in 
Copenhagen. But whether i _ ° 0Ls . , m 


r . : — scjiuui is cnargod with the nf 

dSf S S mU r< *° r<i °i (lU th , c children of schwl age witliin tlie 

d kw 'that nar LT„H a T d " ty k 3im P 1,fied b 7 * requirement 
i law that parents and guardians must give notice to the Danish 

counol one week before they intend to withdraw their chil wZ 

mmt° " hen Ino 7 m e awa 7 from the parish. The same kind of notice 
must be given to the authorities of the parish to whieh the family 

loTof Le^alid 4 Chi [ dren " ,&7 be P r °P« rl y recorded without 
i^lre re k Children are kept on the records of the school from 
which they have moved until the teacher is notified, in writing bv i bo 

Tbto h9r re^u 6 (T P. 11 ™ 11 tbat 0lMe children are reenrolledk’ school 
Tto method of treeing the cluldren has had excellent r«ul£ 

The teacher mu at. in**,^*^ «n * * . ™* 


mi . . ^ v/aarxvaacu imu excellent rosults 

, ?*. e teacb * r m f‘ rovretigate all cases of absence from school and 
dec.de whether they were “without legal reason.” Once a mbnA 

^ . - t. ' 


V*. a. 


_ 




_ 


iiiik 


; _ 
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such cases are reported to the parish council, who may make further 
investigation as to the justness of the charges. The parents or guar- 
dians of the delinquents are fine^, unless the former are able to show 
that the children in question are habitual truants; in which case the 
children themselves are taken in hand by the council. The fines 
appear small, as compared with American money, but are heavy 
enough for the classes in Denmark most likely to err in school mattere. 
Twelve ore 1 must be paid for each day’s absence during a first month ‘ 
of offense; 25 fire for each day during a second month; 50 fire during v 
a tliird month, and 1 krone during each day of a fourth mohth — tliis 
with the further provision that there shall be an added fine of 25 fire 
for each absence above four each month, provided that in no case 
shall the fine exceed 1 krone per day. If necessary the parish council 
may have recourse to the processes of law to collect these fines. And 
the important fact is that the fines are collected. 

Length of school year . — According to the ordinance of 1904, 
“instruction shall be given in town and country schools during at 
least 41 weeks.” As a Danish school week covers 6 days, tliis gives 
i a minimum school year of 246 days. But the law is" not interpreted 
to mean that all the children or all the classes must be in attendance 
1 all the time during these 246 days. Actual attendance becomes & 
matter of, a specific number of 60-minute periods spent in school 
weekly. On this point the law states that in the larger towns the 
average minimum amount of instruction for each class shall be 21 
hours, and in rural districts 18 hours weekly. Tliis does not, how- 
ever, include gymnastics, sloyd, handwork, drawing, or household 
economics, wliich would increase the number of hours very materially. 

The following table gives the number of rdral school classes (or 
groups) in^lie most important subdivisions of* the Kingdom which 
fall below the minimum number of school days, the number employing 
more than 246 days, etc. 

Table 3 . — Length of term in rural tchooU. 


Subdivisions. 


Zealand 

Bornholm t 

Lolland-Fais ter. . 

Fytn 

Boutheast Jutland . 

North Jutland 

Southwest Jutland 
The Islands........ 

Jutland 

Total 


Less than 
248 days. 


13 

2 

3 

9 

63 

8 

128 

27 

199 


226 


246 days. 


I 246 
14 
260 
178 
-840 
824 
1,112 
1,698 
2,776 


Number of classes. 


4,474 


247-281 

days. 


625 


112 

544 

430 

429 

208 

1,181 

1,067 


2,248 


252-257 

days. 


450 
112 
96 
314 
613 
317 
147 ^ 
972 
977 


1,949 


More than 
257 days. 


57 


40 

81 

48 

70 

97 

199 


296 


Not 

stated. 


10 

376 

9 

386 


394 


Grand 

total. 


2,300 

128 

471 

1,066 

1,927 

1,636 

2,040 

3,984 

8,603 


9,687 


i 


i Andre Is about one fc qr t h of asint. 
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The table shows that 4,474 classes attended school on the basis of 
the legal minimum of 24 6 days to the school year; 226 classes fell be- 
low the minimum because of epidemics or sudden illness of teachers; 
4,887 classes attended on the basis of more than 246 days. 

Division of School days'. — As stated above, the minimum require- 
ment in rural schools is 18 sixty-minute periods weekly (not counting 
gymnastics, sloyd, drawing, handwork, and household economics). 
How these periods arc arranged for the various classes i9 left to the 
teachers and the local school commission to decide; and this decision 
is generalfy governed by the needs and conditions of the community. 
Usually the older children spend more time in school during the win- 
ter month's than the smaller children, with the reverse in summer. 
Some schools arrange their programs wholly on the half-day session 
plan; others give a certain number of whole days (below six) to each 
class; others, again, have both half and whole day sessions for the 
.different classes. This variety of arrangement can best be made 
clear through illustration. 

Vor Frue Larulsogns Skole, near Odense, in Fyen, is organized into 
eight grades, and theso grouped into six groups. Grades 1 , 2, 3, and 
. 4 are separate groups, grades 5 and G form group V, and grades 7 and 8 
group VI. Tho school year covers 246 days only. The school day 
begins at 8.30, o’clock during winter and 8 o’clock during summer, 
and closes legally at 3 o’clock, although four days in the week the 
children have gymnastics and domestic science from 11 to 12 and 
fix|n 3 to 4 o’clock, for ‘ 1 forenoon” or “afternoon” pupils, respec- 
tively. Grdups 6, 5, and 2 spend their forenoons only in school; 
while groups 4, 3, and 1 are in school afternoons only. This arrange- 
ment gives! each grade four hours school work daily for six days a 
week. The actual time irl school during the year is 984 hours or 164 
school days of the length customary in the United States. There are 
three teachers in the school. During the forenoons five classes are 
in school, which gives two' teachers two each and the third teacher 
only’ one. These teachers do not keep the same room or classes all 
the time, but change from room to room with the change in hours. 
During the afternoons there are only three classes in school, one for 
each teacher. Considerable home study is required of all pupils, so 
that the four periods in school can be devoted to recitations and care- 
ful assignments for the following day’s work. The half-day sessions 
in this school certainly have many points in their favor: (1) The 
teacher devotes his full attention to not more than two classes during 
the half day ; (2) the pupils are wide awake and busily at work all the 
time by reason of the shorter time and of the continuous personal 
attention from the teacher; (3) the older pupils may devote a portion 
of the afternoons to work on the farm — an item which can not be 
ignored in Danish agricultural economy at least. 
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\ fliwiTnelev Rural School , neaT RoskSlde, in Zealand, affords an illus- 
tration of the mixed system of both half and whole days. This is a 
well-organized school of three teachers. School is in session for 43 
weeks out of the year, or during 25S days. The only time the school 
is at rest is during Christmas, Easter, and a short vacation in August. 
The idea prevails that it is a good thing to keep children in school 
practically alUhe year, but for shorter school days than is the custom 
in some countries. At Himinelcv the older pupils attend school 
four whole days and two half-days each week during the winter half- 
j year, while the pupils in the four lower classes are in school three whole 

I days and two half-days. In the summer time, when the older chil- 

j dren are needed at hom^ t,his arrangement is reversed. This makes 

j an average of 4* days a week per pupil, or 193.5 school days to the 

l year. 

| £j by Rural School , Ejby, Pyen, may be used as a last illustration. 

I Here, also,- attendance is on the mixed plan of half -and whole days, 

■ for 250 days of the year. Table 4 makes this plan clear: 


Table 4. — Class arrangement in Ejby rvral school . 


Claws. 

I 

Iloupt 

weekly. 

Days weekly. 

School 
mouths 
of 20 days 
each. 

Regular. 

Gymnas- 

tics. 

Half. 

Whole. 

1A 

18 

18 

18 

21 


6 

A 



IB 



5} 

2i 


D 

ft 


$ 

3 


□ 


Si 

4 

94 

o 

6 

1 

84 

5 . 

41 

24 

0 

4 

A 

2 

0 

6 

27 


4 

2 

• 0 

7 

* o 30 

2 

3 

3 

10 



w 4 

2 

4 

11 


It must he understood that this table is for the winter half years 
only. In summer the conditions are reversed. lA — the primary 
class— attends G half days only during the wintet; at the same time i 
the highest class is in session 4 whole and 2 half days. This makes 
a yearly average of 3} days attended per week for each pupil through- 
out the school year. On the basis of 20 school days to the month, 
the average school year at Ejby would be Si months. 

The course of study . — The law requires certain fundamental sub- 
jects to I>e taught in every rural school. The list includes religion, J 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, qpng, drawing, gymnastics 
(for boyB), and handwork. Other subjects which are optional with 
the school commission and the local community are nature study, 
hygiene and sanitation, sloyd, household economics, and language' 
Other than Danish. ; 


The table following gives the number of rural schools requiring the 
additional subjects and also extra periods in drawing. 
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Table 5. — Number of rural schools with instruction not requirtd*by law . 


Rural schools 


___ 

Advanced grades (^5-8) . . 
Elementary grades ( 1 - 4 ) 
Continuation schools 

Total 


Number of schools with Instruction in— 


1 


Natural science with special reference to agriculture receives more 
and more emphasis. Nature study is taught informally in all the 
lower classes (Forskoler), although not as a separate subject, but 
rather as a leaven in all the subjects. German and English are 
prominent on account of the close commercial relation with these 
countries. The mathematics of Table 5 is algebra, and geometry as 
applied to mensuration. Hygiene is given in the primary grades 
through informal talks. This subject is taught' in most of the 
school? Sloyd is not in the course of many rural schools, although 
on the increase. The larger towns and cities, on tho.other hand^ are 
are far ahead of the rforal districts in manual training. . 

Class organization . — In very few rural schools is all the instructing 
left to one teacher. In such rare cases. that teacher must be a man. 
But, as a rule, the district has a Forskolc, or school for primary 
pupils, in chargo of a woman teacher. This is often entirely sepa- 
rate from the regular school, in its own building, and generally more 
centrally located, because of more recent- origin than the main 
school. 

. Tfce primary schools teach reading, writing, arithmetic through 
whole numbers, and singing of children's songs and hymns. Much 
of the work is based on object lessons. The narrative method is 
used largely in teaching the outlines of Bible history, Danish his- 
tory and mythology, geography, and natural history (nature study). 
Gymnastics and play, especially the latter, receive much attention in 
the Forskole. This work ends with the fourth year. 

In the regular one-teacher districts the childrqp are under the care 
of a man teacher from the beginning of the fifth school year, unless 
the district offers no Forskole work, when, of course, tie' children 
enter the regular school from the first. But it must be kept in mind 
that very many of the Danish rural schools are regularly graded 
^ schools of two pr more teachers, all working in the same building. 
^ Jn such casee there are no sepibr&te Forskoler 

. . . l ‘‘ *?>**££**if wv < -^Y‘ i ■ • a — 
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VI 

*3 — tA ■ g 
jj'cc . 5 

--H j c 
] c i 

I l 

1 G 

1 M 1 

French. 

i 

G 

£ 

XI 

C 

; 1 

1 Mathematics (above 
arithmetic). 

Hygiene and sanita- 
tion. 

Fann accounting. 

« 

Sloyd. 

Drawing (extra 
classes). 

I9f> 5 ; ' 

01 

9 

4 

25 

99 

90 

11 

140 

7 1 3 ] 

3 




103 



0 ! 
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15 

5 

2 

13 

15 


2 

11 * 

218 j 74 

79 

t 

14 
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38 

21 

90 

13 

103 j 
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/?. TYPICAL DANISH RURAL SCHOOL. 

Contains two classrooms and gymnasium, with t*»ach>rs‘ Quarters m second story. Building 
materials are yellow brick a/'d red ttle. 
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The school subjects . — A point of note is that reading and spelling 
arc not treated ns arts complete and separato. They are taught I 
rather as means necessary to higher educational ends. Spelling ia 
taught as a part of the reading process. Consequently, sepaftite 
spoiling hooks are not used. I nder the experienced teachers usually 1 
found in the schools t he mechanical and technical phases of language, as 
reading, spelling, and grammar, are handled in such a way that the chil- j 
dren show a good ability to apply the language of the classroom to the | 
language of the school ground and t,ho home. Danish languago is 
taught largely through “doing/’ i. o., through composition and die- 
tation exercises. The tracker may give dictation from some simple 
reader or classic; this is then studiod and analyzed, and rules of gram- 
mar are applied as needed. The work is largely of an inductive nature, 

The religious subjects, Bible history, catechism, sacred music, etc., 
are strongly emphasized in all the schools. BiM^ history is given 
orally in the lower grades and is studied from textbooks in the upper 
grades. As taught, it furnishes an excellent foundation for general 
history. Catechism is taught from textbooks, much of it verbatim, 
History and geography hold high place in the course of study. All 
school work, in fact, is given a historic background. History study ia 
not limited to. Denmark and Scandinavia alone. Danish history re- 
ceives special emphasis, it is true, hut the course is rooted intelligently in 
the general historyeaf all Europe and the Orient. A certain amount i 
.of church history is taught in the religion classes; this supplements 5 
the work in the history of the middle ages. Scandinavian mythology 
is studiod as one of the history foundations. Tho geography classes 5 
devote much time to the Scandinavian countries, though tho course j 
covers tho physical, mathematical, and political history of tho entire \ 
glohe in a reasonably thorough manner, Tho methods employed in % 
teaching history and geography do not seem always of tho best. In 
yfew of tho schools too much of tho old memoriter processes prevail, I 

and some of the teachers are inclined- to lecture on history beforo the S 

children instead of teaching it. i 

Children in the primary grades are early made acquainted with 1 
nature, in part through stories and narratives dealing with natural 1 
history, illustrated by moans of charts and colored pictures, in part j 
through u study, with their teachersxif tho school environment. The ' 
upper grades get a rather thorough courso in natural history or | 
biology, covering a general outline of botany and zoology and ending ' 
with a study of man, together with hygiene and sanitation. The 
amount and thoroughness of tho work varies greatly with tho schools. 
Very few rural schools offer courses in manual training or sloydf 
but indications are that such work is getting popular in the larger • 
schools. Some of the night schools do good work in sloyd. Many of: 
the village and city schools have excellent courses of this kind. \\ '■% 
49588 ^ 14 ^ 3 ^ , // ;/, ,> ; 
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Handwork, such as sewing, knitting, darning, and embroidery, is 
required in all rural schools where women teachers aro employed. 
In some of the one-teacher scfiools with men in charge, the wife of, 
the teacher givos instruction in handwork, for which she receives a 
little pay. 

Singing is taught in all rural schools, All tpachers must he able to 
instruct in music, whether they can sing or not. The teacher almost 
invariably accompanies the s'ong on a violin, which all teachers know 
how to use. „ Patriotic and religious songs, folk songs, and nature 
songs are sung remarkably well. Even part songs are comino^in 
many schools. 

Drawing is popular and well taught. Accuracy and neatness are 
watchwords in tho drawing clasfes. Much the same can be said for 
the writing classes. Here, too, tho children display much painstaking 
care and noafnoss. It is true tho writing seemed to lack rapidity. 
Our “muscular movements” in writing have little or no hold on the 
schools. 

Mucl^more attention is paid to mental arithmetic than in American 
schools. Tho quickness and accuracy displayed by the younger chil- 
dren in analyzing problems is quite remarkable. Enough of plane 
geometry is included in the highest class to furnish an intelligent 
foundation for problems in mensuration. 

Gymnastics is compulsory in all the schools for boys. The older 
girls generally take the work as a “special” after regular hours. In 
the first three or four grades the boys and girls take the work in njixed 
classes. Later the sexes are drilled separately. The newer rural 
schools are supplied with indoor gymnasiums. Where these are lark- 
ing, a suitable plat of ground must be prepared out of doors, sanded, 
and supplied with suitable apparatus. The work in gymnastics is 
uniformly good. It is later taken up where the elementary schools 
have dropped it and continued in the various folk high schools and 
local agricult ural schools. 

Methods of instruction . — Danish rural schools depend more upon 
the ability of the teachers and less upon the textbooks than American 
rural schools. The teachers are professionally prepared, and con- 
sequently know how to draw upon their broad general reading and 
experience for much of the classroom materials, instead of depending 
upon the textbooks to furnish everything required. The latter aro 
mere “leading threads” in the school work^ containing only the 
fundamental processes if in mathematics, or outline studies if in 
history, etc. The teacher supplies the rest. This means that the 
average teacher is free from slavish use of books and can give more 
of his own self and individuality to the work. Where the books do 
not furnish everything, both teachers and children make larger use 
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of the constructive un<l inventive ingenuity. On the other hand, it 
is true that somo of the Danish textbooks are too meager and of 
rather poor mechanical construction. In the hands of inexperienced 
teachers (hey would be of little value. 

ScIwqI work observed in some of the schools.— It is desirable to 
describe with some detail work actually observed in the Danish 
rural schools. For this purposo four schools are selected, not because 
of any marked excellence above any other schools visited, but 
because. they were the first four schools that chanced. to lie in the 
path of visitation. 

Ilyslinge Rural School . — The teacher in cliaHjge of this school is Mr. 
P. J. Winther. lie was just completing the thirteenth year in the 
district, having spent 19 years in another parish before coming to 
Ilyslinge. The school stands upon an elevation from which can»be 
seen miles of beautiful South Fyen landscape, It is surrounded 
with garden and parking, and at one side and at the front with well- 
sanded playgrounds. The whole is surrounded ‘by well-kept living 
hedge, outside of whieh -forest trees are planted. Immediately 
beyond the school lies the country church, and the manse with its 
gardens, and fields. This is a one-teacher school, having a Forskole 
at a distance of 1 mile. The building is modern and well built. It 
will be described upon later pages of this bulletin. The teacher has 
his abode in the school building. The main classroom is well 
lighted and is heated by a jacketed ventilating stove. There is an 
abundance, of illustrative materials of all kinds, such as geographical 
and historical maps, biological, physiological, and other charts. A 
good collection of physical apparatus is used as the basis for simple 
experiments jn natural science. A jmall chemical cabinet contains 
what is necessary in milk -testing, working with soils, and the like. 
Good geological and ethnological collections are neatly arranged in 
cases at one side of the room. A circulating library of 600 volumes 
is available for the children and thoir parents. . The deep windows 
are filled with house plants and nature-study materials. Tho»school 
room is, in short, a good working laboratory for a genuine country 
school. 

The time spent at Ryslinge school wjts devoted mainly to a study 
of classes in gymnastics. The gymnasium is indoors. It is a model 
for simplicity and neatness, being square, of good floor, and equipped 
with all the inexpensive apparatus required in the Ling system of 
gymnastics. Mixed classos of boys and girls from 8 to 1 1 years of age 
gave an interesting exhibition of their everyday work. Before this 
began the floor was carefully mopped to keep down the dust. Then 

, in spite of the chilling March 
and the girls had short bloomers 


windows were thrown wide open 
wind. All the children wore slippers, 


so 
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lie skirts. The work included the Ling system of ‘'setting up” 
exercises, marches, the use of the Swedish wall racks, arm beams, and 
horse for vaulting, etc. Boys and girls entered into the spirit of the 
work entirely unconscious of sex differences. Part of the exercises 
were accompanied by song — something that is noticeable even in the 
gymnastics of the higher continuation schools. It is a common thing, 
for example, to see large classes of husky young farmers in the gym- 
nasium of a folk high 9chool to burst suddenly into a rousing war 
song or a patriotic lay. At this particular exercise the song suddenly 
changed in time and the march resolved itself into a folk dance. 
This, again, changed to play. • But at a signal from the teacher the 
ranks were immediately re-formed. Three-quarters of an hour was 
occupied with exercises of similar kind. 

Grades 5 apd .6 were called upon for song. Mr. Winther directed 
this and led the singers upon the violin. First scales were run 
for some five minutes. In the singing that followed, the children had 
^good opportunity to display their ability to read music. Several 
national, folk, and religious songs were sung. What appealed to tl\e 
auditors more than anything else was that every child took part. 
This is a test of thorough handling oi the class. 

Opportunity was also given to examine spofimens of writing bv ull 
the grades and of original compositions by grades six, -seven, 'and 
eight. The writing was exceptionally neat and painstaking. The 
compositions showed considerable thought and knowledge of his- 
tory, geography, and agriculture— these being the most popular 
themes employed . The general impression carried away from this 
school was that Mr. Winther fully realizes the needs of his school 
community and had shaped his school work accordingly. He 
presided over a school thoroughly organized, well disciplined, and in 
harmony with country-life needs. . 

For Frue Landsogm Sleole.— This school has been used to illustrate 
other. points in thi9 bulletin,' but can well be discussed a little further. 
The 9chool lies just beyond the large provincial town of Qdenso and 
is attended by 210 children, most of them from the hbmes of small 
farmers, country artisans, and day laborers. It i 9 in a senso a con- 
solidated school with three teachers in charge. Because the school 
uses the half-day system for. all the pupils, there is not that con 
gestion which would otherwise be unavoidable in a school of moro 
than 200 and only three teachers. The school building is modern 
and roomy. Mr. Hindso-Nielsen, the principal, and hi 9 two'assist- 
• ants have suites in the building. 

The following is a reproduction of the daily program of six groups 
into which the classes are divided. It will be recalled (p. 14) that 
groups I, II, HI, and IV correspond to years. .1, 2, 3, and 4, but that 
. grhup V comprises years 5 and 0, and group VI comprises years 7 . 
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DAILY PROGRAM. 


Croup 

. Hours 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

* Thursday. 

Friday 

Saturday. 


1 

11. 

8-9 

Danish/ 

History 

Geography. 

Religion. 

: Arithmetic. 

Geography. 
N a t u re 
study. 

History. 

Arithmetic. 

Religion. 

Writing. 




9-10 

Arithmetic. 

Danish. 

i Danish. 

Danish. 

Dapfeh. 

Danish. 


1 


10-11 

Writing. 

Song. 

Arithmetic. 

Nature 

study. 

j Writing. 

; Nature 
| study. 

Writing. 
Danish . 

Religion. 
Song. _ 

Story hour. 


j 

1 


11-12 


j 


j 



1 

,-s 

* I. 

12-1 

Religion. 

Writing. 

Danish. 

] Religion, 
i Writing. 

Danish. 

Re'lglon, 

Writing. 

Danish. 




1-2 

Danish. 

N a t u r e 
study. 
Song. 

j Danish, 
i 

Arithmct Ic! 

Arithmetic. 

Nature 

study. 

UNtory, 

Arithmetic. 




2-3 

Arithmetic. 

History. 

Danish. 

[ Story*hour. 

i 

N a t u re 
study. 
Song. 

j Danish. 
1 

Writing. 

Nature 

study. 



* 

3-4 


1 


I 


V 


' 




i i 




1 



i , ! ; 



V. 

8-9 

Reading. 

Religion. 

J Geography. 

| Religion. 

j Natural his* 
1 lory. 

Rellgkm. 




9-10 

Arithmetic, j 

Writing. 

| Arithmetic. 

| Writing. 

| Arithmetic. 

Dictation, 




1 10-11 

1 Dictation. | 

Song. 

] Dictation. 

j Reading. ; 

| Reading. 

History. 





11-12 


Gymnastics daily for seven months. 




in. 

I2-I 

1 Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Religion. 

Writing. 

Religion. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

History. 



w 

1-2 

i Reading. 

Reading. 

Reading. 

Reading. | 

Reading* 

Writing. 

• 



2-3 

j Composi- 
| tlon. 

Com post- 
tlon. 

Song. 

Composi- 

tion. 

Geography. 

Reading. 

* I 



3-4 1 



i i 



k • 


4-5 


Handwork for girls four hours weekly. 





8-6 





1 

1 • 



VI. 

8-9 

Religion. 

Geography. 

Religion. | 

1 .Herat tire: 

Religion. 

Natural tab* 
lory. 




9- lp 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Danish. j 

Arlthrffetic. 

Literature. 

Arithmetic. 




10- IV 

D&nhh. 

Danish. | 

Com posi- 
tion. 

Song. 

Compost- 

Ikm. 

History. 

Literature. 




11-12 

Gymnastics daUy. 




IV. 

12-1 

Religion. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. | 

Religion. 

Arithmetic.* 

a 

Reading. 

Arithmetic. 




1-3 

.Reading. 

Reading. 

Dlcut km. 
Compost- 
tton. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Reading. j 

’i 




3-3. 

Dictation. 

Dictation. 

History. 

Geography. 

Song. 

Dictation, j s! 


* 0 

3-4 






•' . IS 



4-6 

* 

Handwork for girls four hours weekly. • 

, 


•>s_ - 


.5-3 





9 ' 


'4 1 
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The inspection at this school included classes in singing, arithmetic, 
and nature study. The singing did not differ much from what had 
been heard at Ryslinge. The children sang from notes, running the 
scale remarkably accurately. They kept time with their arms as 
they sang. Religious, patriotic, and folk songs were rendered w r ith 
feeling and trueness to note. Some of the part songs that were sung 
would be considered difficult for children of equal age in good city 
schools of the United States. 

The sixth grade gave an interesting recitation in mental arithmetic, 
about one-half of the arithmetic period being devoted t<v mental 
drills. Hands w^nt uo with answers ready almost as soon as tho 
figures were completed. A careful analysis was made of each prob- 
lem. Thero seemed to be no laggards in the class, for all hands 
invariably went up. The following common and decimal fractions 
were placed on the board, ono after another, by tho teacher: 2 ^ + 
HH- + 5|-2H= 3*x2£ = 7iXl| = 

13-t- 3J = lJ-j-0.33= 0.48x3^ = . For rapidity and 

accuracy the exercise was. quite remarkable. The, three American 
visitors, who themselves laid claim to some ability in “figuring,” 
found it pretty difficult to keep pace with these sixth-grade farm 
childron. More mental arithmetic in our own lower schools would 
probably be a good thing. 

The nature study lesson was in charge of the primary teacher— a 
woman — and was deVoted almost wholly to the English sparrow. 
The class was the second grade* Colored charts, last year’s nests, 
and blackboard drawings were.utilized freely in the discussion. The 
children displayed considerable knowlegde of bird loro and wero given 
opportunity by the teacher to express this in their own way. It 
became clearly manifest before the period closed that this young 
woman was succeeding in cteating a love for naturo in the breasts 
of the little ones who should Rtor, as scientific farmers, become the 
wardens of this nature and its creations. 

Ejby rural school . — This is a consolidated school, aqd lies in the 
open country between* the old hamlet of Ejby and a new railway 
station by the same name. Tho fine brick building (described in 
the section on architecture), with its modern classrooms and homes 
v for four teachers, was erected in 1911 as a compromise after several 
years of lively agitation. 

The following tablo gives the subjects of instruction, together with 
the number of periods weekly in oach of the eight classes. ‘There 
are-throe teachers in this school: 
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Table 6. — Class arrangement %n Ejby rural school. 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


FI el iff ion 4/2 1 4/2 I 3 

Danish lanpuftffe and literature 1 . 0 1 fi ! 7 

Writinff I 3 ' 3 1 2 

Arithmetic and farm ftccountinff ’”1 3 ■ 3 j 3 

S I x>cial (arm problems 5 

Geography * "j : I * * 2/2 

History ; * ’ ' ‘ *1 

\\ iolopy and agriculture \C..' \ 

Nature study and* Sanitation 1 4^ 4/2T 4 V 

; 2/2 : 2/2 i in 

Drawinc 


Gymnastics 

Gymnastics (boys). 
H'andwork (girls). . . 


vr 


2 1 2 

2 2 

1 2 


Hours weekly 

Gymnastics. .{JjjJjjJ* 
IJandwork (girls) 


1 I 

1 i 


3 : 

II 

3 

1 

2 ! 

3 I 


Total number hours weekly 


is ■ 

IS . 


is . 
IS j 


21 ■ 
2 

2 : 


Zi 
25 ; 


24 I 


! r 3 i 


24 

26 


30 

32 


The gymnastics and handwork will bo seen to fall partly within and 
partly outside the regular daily program. Gymnastics is givon in 
mixed classes for grades 1A, IB, 2, and 3. 

The inspection hero included classwork in natural history and 
advanced arithmetic. Tho natural history as studied in Danish 
schools is really elementary biology. It includes descriptive courses 
in zoology and botany, dovoting considerable time also to human 
physiology. The class at Ejby had for their losson tho goneral 
topic “mammalia,” and dwelt particularly on tho domesticated 
mammals, making practical applications to the cow, horse, sheep, 
etc. Danish teachers aro of tho opinion that nature study (lovo 0 f 
nature), naturof history (acquaintance with naturo), and agriculture 
(application of both loi^and knowledge of nature) can all*be acquired 
in the rural schools ;^Bfcical agriculture, howover, is studied in 
continuation schools after leaving tho elementary school. 

Tho class in advancod arithmetic was engaged in working out 
original problems in mensuration. Enough of plane goometry was 
used to make the rules of measurement intelligible. One-half of the 
clas9 was occupied with finding tho contents of a seven-sided field, 
the actual dimensions of which they had socurod by measuring the 
field; the rest calculated the water surface of a pond lying at some 
distance from t^e school. All this work was practical and far superior 
to what was observed in a number of other schools, some of which 
stuck too closely to the textbook. ^ 

Hjortesprtng rural school . — The last school to be mentioned is a one- 
teacher school near the village of Herloy, in Zealand. Mr. Johan 

Egeberg, the teacher, had been in the school seven years, comingto 

- ' • ■ - • ■ • *■* ' - ' 
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the community from a school tenure of 19 years elsewhere. His 
! position was found to be that of unquestioned leadership among the 
intelligent people of the community. His schodl building, too, was 
modern, and beautifully set on a ridge surrounded by living hedge, 
trees, and shrubbery. • , '■ 

t The comments on the school work at Hjortespring aro given as a 
summary rather than as the result of observation of single classes, 

. because more time was spent here than in most of the other schools. ' 

\ Reading and language: Reading as a fundamental art is strongly 
jj emphasized. A combination of several methods is used in teaching 
( young cluldren to read. Spelling is, from the first, a part of the 

l reading. It is not considered an end in itself; hence, no separate 

textbook is used. All the spelling grows out of the readihg. The 
reading books are arranged in such a Way that they can be used as 
, language books also. The mother tongue is learned inductively, 

| through the reading and explanations offered by the teacher. Very 

early the children are taught to copy on paper or on their slates small / i 
e portions of reading matter from the reading-language book. This 
is analyzed and explained with the teacher’s assistance. Next follow 
dictation exercisos by the teacher. The children are expected to 
write down correctly what is given them, emphasizing properly 
sentence structure, punctuation, capitalization, etc. Rules are laid 
I down as needed for convenience, not before. By the time the children 
? reach the eighth grade, they have a good understanding of language 
; usages without having used' a specially prepared book. Now a com- ' 
f pendium in-grammar is used in order to finally clarify and summarize 
I what has been learned .\ 

Arithmetic: The textbook contains the essentials only, the teacher 
supplying the rest. The thoroughness with which the four ele- 
i| mentary processes are learned is striking. Rules play a very minor 
part. The children learn by doing. Mental arithmetic is popular 
and well taught. The textbooks contain considerable ipaterial with 
a farm “flavor.” Farm accounting and farm problems compriso a ; 
big part of the subject matter in the books. 

Geography: A small textbook and a large separate atlas are used. 

The historical and political elements are prominent; though mo^t of 
all he commercial and agricultural phases are emphasized. History 
and geography are taught as inseparable. 

History: .The children got a large vision of the historic field before 
leaving school. In the beginning they are taught the history of 
Denmark, and this is inseparably connected with the history of 
. Norway and Sweden, thus giving the children in reality the history 
of the north. It is also to a large degree rooted to England, Holland, 
Germany, and. Russia, so that much of^general history creeps in. 
children are taught Bible history. - This is a simple narrative 






Ji. ONE OF THE SMALLEST ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS IN DF.NMARK. 
The love of nature i$ evident in planted vines and tree^. 
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of Bible events from Hebrew and oriental history. In addition, the 
highest class gets a simple outline of church history. So, taken all 
together, the children get a good historical outlook. 

Natural history and nature study, music, gvmnastics, hygiene and 
sanitation, and handwork (the latter in charge 'f Mrs. Egeberg) are 
uniformly well taught, but do not differ materially >om what was seen 
in the schools already described. 




III. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, SCHOOL GARDENS, AND 
PLAYGROUNDS. 

SchooTnouse construction . — The construction of all new school 
buildings and the modification of all old structures must be done in 
accordance with a circular issued by the ministry of education. 
Such important matters are not left entirely with the local commune 
and school board. And wisely so; for if this were done, the best 
interests of the school district might be made to suffer from the 
selfishness and parsimony of a few influential individuals. As 
matters now stand, all building construction must comply with 
ministerial regulation. The final plans, and specifications, whether 
for a new building or for the construction of an old one, must be 
inspected and ratified by the large deanery school directory before 
the local authorities can proceed to build. In specific cases the local 
board may appeal to the ministry ol education for final decision on 
points in controversy. 

According to the circular of 1900, the building site must be large, 
sightly, 'and sanitary. Each classroom must be large, well-lighted, 
and ventilated. The ceiling must be a x t a height of not less than 10 
feet. Schoolrooms in Forskoler and the regular elementary schools 
must contain a minimum air space of 4,000 and 5,000 cubic feet, 
respectively. This is figured on the basis of a maximum of 35 pupils 
to the room. Each room shall have at least a ventilator shaft con- 
nected with a jacketed stove as means of ventilation. Many are 
supplied with, hotr air furnaces and the cold-air ducts that belong to 
such systems. 

Every schoolhouse must have a well-protoctcd entry hall, supplied 
with racks and lockere, with at least 3 square feet of floor apace for 
each child. 

Wherever practicable new school buildings must contain indoor 
gymnasiums, and be equipped with all the apparatus required for the 
Ling system of gymnastics. When this can not be done for good 
reasons, and in the case of buildings constructed before such require- 
ments were made, an outdoor gymnasium must be constructed' 'to 
answer this need. This shall be laid off as near the school building as 
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possible and must contain about 625 square meters. The place must 
.be reduced to a water level, properly drained and covered with several 


inches of screened sand. Permanent apparatus must bo erected on 
the ground, and apparatus that can not bo exposed to the weather 
without damage may be kept in a storeroom erected for that purpose 
on the edge of the grounds. » 

Rule# couc€T7i%7ig sckoolhouse sctJiiUttxoTi. — The rules governing tho 
cleansing of schoolrooms are very pertinent and suggestive. They 
are therefore given in some detail : 



(1) The floors must-bb kept perfectly tight and filled; they must be varnished, 
painted, covered with linoleum, or otherwise protected from dampne^, 

(2) The classrooms must be aired frequently— both before the session begins and 
during all intermissions. 

(3) All school furniture and walls must be wiped with a damp cloth daily. All 
window paries must be polished at least once a week. 

(4) The floors must be washed daily and scrubbed onco a week with soap and wartn 
water. 





(5) The watercloeets must be kept scrupulously clean, and the excreta emptied 
frequently. The urinals must be washed out daily, 

(6) The children shall not be permitted to remain in classrooms and halls during 
intermission except in inclement weather, 

(7) , The expense incidental to the enforcement of those regulations shall be borne 
by the commune. It shall be the duty of the teacher and the local school commission ’ 
to see that the regulations are enforced. 

Ordinarily, Danish teachers, even in the smallest country schools, 
have nothing to do with the actual work of^cleansing the school. 
Janitors — often women — are supplied for this purpose. In a few 
districts, however, chiefly in the sparsely populated heather regions of 
western Jutland, the teachers look after the cleansing of the schools. 
But they are in every instance paid for this work by the commune. 

Some 8choolhou8e pldTis . — The Danish rural schoolhouses arc sub- 
stantially built. Many of them are very attractive from an archi- 
tectural point of view. Practically all the new buildings are well 
supplied with modem sanitary conveniences. The building tnaterial 
5 commonly used is brick on reenforced cbncrete. Tile or slate roofs 
are in ordinary use. Occasionally one may find old schoolhouses 
covered with thatch, but these are rapidly passing away. The fear- 
ful spread of tuberculosis throughout the country has furnished ample 
. argument for sanitary building construction. At, this time the 
f General Government pays & part of the cost of new, jnodera school- 
houses as an inducement to abolish the old ones. It moreover gives 
State aid in the modernization of old buildings.' 

'pJtm I: Thia shows the ground plan of Vor Frue Landsogns School, which has been 
mentioned several times in thia bulletin. The building was erected in 1900 at a^oet 
. Of 30,000 kroner. It has three classrooms and supplies living accomodations for 
three teachers. 

^ ; \ , . The upper grades have clasarooms (A and B) opening upon the poain h*11 (E). The 
gf%fWe.(0) have their, own hall (D) from which {hear teacher a woman- — may 

k -C, ' ... ' ; 
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PLAN I, GROUND PLAN OF VOR FRUE LANDSOGNS SCHOOL. 
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reach her suite of four rooms overhead by her own separate stairway. The “first 
teacher" occupies the remainder of the first floor. The “second teacher" — an un- 
married man — has four rooms above the principal’s suite. The fuel house (M). 
including toilets, lies immediately to the right and to the rear of the main building 
The gymnasium and social center hall (Nl lies in a like }>osition to the left of the* 
school. The latter structure is used elaily for gymnastics by the school children and 
during certain evenings of the week by the gymnastic association of the parish. It 
is used, moreover, as the rallying center of the community in its school-extension 
courses and many social gatherings. The yard is of good size, is well planted, and 
protected by a strong hedge and picket fence. 

Plan II: This is a smaller soliot^ being of one room only. The classroom (A) lias, 
contrary to American idyas,' its main window exposure toward the west Hut this is 
easily understood when it is known that Denmark has very few bright, sunny days 
and something like 90 that are foggy. 

The teacher has art'ojlice and six living-rooms down stairs, besides several room* 
above. Almost all of the teachers in the rural schools who were asked whether they 


Garden 



f*/jy$round 

PLAN II. A SMALL SCHOOL. 

preferred their present mode of living to separato cottages mado answer that present 
conditions were entirely satisfactory. The noise from the schoolroom seemed of Hiuall 
consequence, especially os this, liko all the modern buildings, is of substantial con- 
struction. In this particular case/' a heavy brick wall separates the classroom and 
gymnasium from the teacher’s home. In many of the schools the teachers' entrance 
to the building is on tho sido opposite from the children's entrance. In this way there 
is little disturbance It is of great advantage to the teachers to live in their own great 
laboratory, where they can be always close to their work, and where thoy can huvp 
also the necessary amount of privacy. 

Plan III: This is the largest^ the rural schools visited. The main building is 
constructed of hard brick with a tilo roof, at a cost of 50,000 kroner. The gymnasium, 
which lies to the rear artd right, cost 10,000 kroner. 

It id to be noted that this Achoonsplanned on the quadrangle idea. The main build- 
ing forms the foreground, tho gymnasium (11) the right side, a proposed teachers’ home 
(G) the left side, and tho fuel house with toilets (D) tho rear. A good-sized sanded 
playground (E) lies within. Tho entire basement of tho school building is cemented. 
The intention is to use a part for playroom in inclement weather, the remainder will 
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.be fitted for manual-trebling shops. This has not yet been done for want of funds. 
The fire* floor contains four classrooms, all lighted from the left,, and heated by means 
^ wr >’ '•ffectivc vent dating stoves. The halls are large, affording ample space for 
wardrobes. Attention is also called to the separate entrances leading respectively to 
the homes of fhe princ ipal, “second teacher, ” and women teachers. The gymhasium 
is the most complete of its kiud found in the- rural schools. Resides the large floor 
equipped with the I.ing system apparatus, the building is equipped with dressing' 
rooms and ehower baths, above* which there is a spacious gallery for spectators. The 
fuel house and toilets arc* all under one roof and are substantially construc ted of brick 
In cold weather the* toilet rooms are heated. Four compleie'gardens, one for each 
teacher, laid out and planted at community expense, lie* to the* rear of the* quadrangle. 

Plan IV: The* last ground plan to be shown is taken from an interesting one 1 - teacher 
school near Herlov, in Zealand. It is a substantial brick building, upon a ||l> 
sightly place, surrounded by large forest trees, and shut off from the* highway by a liv- 
ing hedge. The building was erected 20 years ago, but it has been so well cared for 
that it appears almost now. 

The first floor contains a large schoolroom and the.* teacher's home* of six rooms. Tho 
attic* has two airy guest rooms belonging to the* teacher's suite*. The school was built 
before die day of indoor gymnasiums in rural districts. This has been remedied bv 
laying off an outdoor gymnasium immediately behind the building. It i d large and 
eanded to a good depth. Ah cxereise rack is built in the side of tho house and is pro- 
tectocl by tho overhanging eaves. Frames containing cl inching poles and ropes, t urni.i" 
poles and other simple apparatus stand at one end of the ground. A most excellent 
garden, full of old c herry, apple, and' pear trees, lies back of the* outdoor gymnasium 
While this is the teacher’s garden, intended to supplement his income, it is used also as 
laboratory for the; nature study classes of the school. 

A compromise in school location .— It is noteworthy that in Denmark 
the authorities aro reluatant to cut up school districts. , There is an 
old inland hamlet called Gamborg, in wliieh a one-toacher school 1ms 
been conducted for many years. Some time ago a railroad was built 
through the community, and astation town by tho name of Kausolunde 
sprang up. The new town comprised a part of tho Gamborg school 
district, and its pcoplo woro from the first obliged tbsornl their children ’ 
to that school. But tho ’time came when Kauselundo outgrow Gam- 
borg, and there were cliildren enough for t wo teachers. A compro- 
mise was agroed to whereby a nico new Forskolo was orectod on the 
highway betweon tho two towns, leaving tho original Gamborg 
school for the older pupils. At Ejby and Ilimmolev, and at olhor 
places, largo consolidated schools have been built somewhere betweon 
the two hamlets, instead of dividing the school forces as was dono at 

Gamborg. This appears really a more satisfactory way to solve the 
school/ problem. 

Teachers gardens. The provision for froe homes is a great strido 
in the direction of long tenures in the same district, whether it be in 
Denmark or in the United States. The permanent use of a piece of 
land in addition to this helps further to make the teacher a permanent 
community leader. In the olden time, Danish teachers drew much of 
! their income from the permanent school lot, which was a body of 
land, ranging from 2 to 10 acres, attached to the school. The patrons 
Fkyiyed within tbe school district were even obliged, at 
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one time, to furnish tbe. schoolmaster a cortain amount of forage. 
Recently (he school lots aro being sold ofT, and (he teachers* salaries 
havo boon increased with a money equivalent. A fow aro still in 
> existence. * 

# But the teachers* gardens have always been kept separate from the 
school lots. They go really with tho teachers’ homes and aro con- 
sidered just as essential to happy, epmploto country living. Under 
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the law, tho first teacher must have at least one-third of aji acre; the 
other teachers are entitled only to one-fourth as much. In case the 
land near the school is not adapted to garden use, tho teachers may 
accept a money equivalent, but this is seldom dbne. 

The. garden is much more than a vegetaBle garden. It is a per- 
manent plantation. The community must stand the expense of . I 
planning ond^latting. It must be properly drained and fenced; I 
fruit trees and shrubbery must bo planted. And in other ways it I 
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must be permanent and satisfactory. Primarily the garden is 
intended for the teacher and his family^- to give them pleasure and 
ed income. But; as stated elsewhere, they are used for classroom 
experiment purposes also, not in all schools, though in many. In 
tjie gardens, teacher and children dig and rake and hoe, side by side, 
learning lessons from blade and leaf and flower. It is here, close to 
the earth, that the children gain their first love of nature. 

Playgrounds— Danish rural schools are not, as a rule, equipped 
with large playgrounds. This is quite natural in. a country -where 
every square foot of ground is needed for bread winning. The im- 
portant thing is that the grounds* be they large or small, are properly 
.utilized and well equipped to that end. The law forbids loitering 
indoors during intermissions; except in inclement weather. At this 
time the children must be out on the playground, and under the eve of 
the teacher. 

Nearly all the playgrounds are fenced. All are well drained, and 
some part of each is sanded and fit for use even in damp weather. 
Considerable playground apparatus is found at every school, particu- 
larly so where there is an outdoor gymnasium. 


IV. OFFICE AND TENURE OF DANISH RURAL TEACHERS. 

Preparaiwn of elementary teachers. —It is safe to place professional 
preparation of teachers first on the list in looking for the cause of the 
uniformly good work done in Danish rural schools. No person can 
receive a permanent call as teacher who is not a graduate from some 
one of the 20 normal schools or of the 4 university. Nongraduatee may 
be underapprentice teachers, hour teachers, substitutes, etc., but they 
are not considered as teachere in the real meaning of the word. 

ie following table gives a good idea of the preparation of teachers 
in the public rural schools. .As conditions are much tfhe same for 
teachers in private rural schools, these need not be considered. 

, Table 7. — Preparation of teachere in public rural school*. 


Teachers, 




"First teachers” 

Teachers In one-room schools. . . 

. "Second teachers” 

PitonrytMOben 

Ttnehan in temporary schools. . 
\ Otbsrteic^. ...... 


Men. 


n 


Boi 

3 


1,453 
I, MO 
548 
33 
8 




HI 


3 


1,487 

1,863 

688 

38 

81 

71 


8,813 


Women. 


1* 


67 

603 

5 

6 




488 


8 

MS 

771 

48 

343 
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One of the smallest of the 20 seminaries for the training of elementary teaclieri 
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Comments on the table are scarcely necessary. Out' of a total of 
3,81^ men teachers, only 141 are nongraduates; of 1,453 women 
teachers, 438 are nongraduates. The men teachers are practically 
all graduates. Fully one-half of the women nongraduates are 
assistants only, and are not counted as regular teachers. The 
Forskole diploma mentioned under “Women” refers t<^ a special 
training course for primary teachers. ' 

Now, as a large majority of the teachers get their preparation in 
the teachers’ seminaries or normal schools, it is well to study the 
requirements of these schools more closely. 

Teachers' seminaries — course and requirements.— The elementary- 
school teachers of Denmark receive their professional preparation in 
20 seminaries or normal schools, erected wherever needed throughout 
the nation. Only 4 of these are State schools; the other 16 are pri- 
vately owned or belong to some branch of the State church or the 
free church. The work in all of them is under strictest State super- 
vision. The privately owned schools - are practically maintained by 
the State, which furnishes liberal State aid. Entrance requirements, 
course of study, final examinations, etc., are similar in all thtf^jsLOols. 

Candidates for matriculation must have satisfied the wing 
requirements before they can enter upon study in the first-year class: 

(1) They must have reached their eighteenth birthday before the expiration of the 
first calendar year in school. 

(2) They must furnish baptismal, confirmation, and vaccination certificates. 

(3) They must show evidence of satisfactory moral character, and show, in detail, 
^iow their time has been spent since completing the public-school work. 

(*1) They must produce a physician’s attest to show that they are^ln good bodily 
health; especially that they are not suffering from any disease which would make 
'them unfit for the teaching profession. 

(5) They must havo devoted at least one full year as apprentice in some school satis- 
factory to the ministry of ed ucation. [The presupposition is that all candidates have 
a good knowledge of the academic subjects. They arc then placed for a year in the 
hands of an expert teacher to permit him to determine whether they have any natural 
qualifications to recommend them. In ease these seem lacking, the teacher may with- 
hold the necessary credentials.] 

(0) Finally, the candidate for admission must pass a satisfactory test in the following 
subjects; (a) Arithmetic and elementary algebra; (ft) outlines of natural history; 

(c) geography with special reference to Denmark; (d) history of the north and out- 
lines of general history; (e) test in reading; (/) written composition; (g) elements of 
Danish grammar; ( h ) Bible history and catechism; (t) test in knowledge of music— 
must be able to play simple compositions on the violin; (j) young women must show 
some ability in sewing and knitting. 

The candidates for admission have for the most part pursued study 
in higher continuation schools since leaving the elementary school' or 
they have at least spent a year under a capable tutor, preparing for 
the entrance examinations. 

- The seminaries offer one year’s study in preparatory work for stu- 
dents knowing themselves to. be deficient in some of th e entranoe 
aAniMinJf. * - . Vv;!; -V v^y- -Q'.z'Sa *1 
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The following is the minimum course for teachers in the, rural and* 
other elementary schools: ^ 

Minimum Course for Rural and ^^^Pmentary Teachers. 


preparatory year. 


flours weekly. 

Religion 3 

Danish 5 

Geography 2 

Natural history .3 

Phyacs 2 

Matljmaties 4 

Arithmetic (separate) 4 


Hours weekly. 
1 

2 


Writing 

Drawing 

Song and music 2 

Gymnastics 2 

Handwork (women) 2 

English ' 1 


FIRST YEAR. 


r Religion: % ^ 

Bible history 2 

Church history . * ' 1 

Exegesis 1 

. Danish ; • 5 

History: 

Northern history, Norse -and 

Greek mythology 3 

'Geography ' 2 

Natural history, zoology, and botany . 3 

Mathematics: 

Geometry (plane) 3 

, Arithmetic.... \ ^ 

Accounting (mental arithmetic) . 3 


Writing / 1 

Drawing (free hand) 2 

Song and music 2 

Gymnastics: 

♦Men.... 3 

Women 2 

Study of human body 1 

Handwork (women f\ 2 

German \ 


SECOND YEAR. 


Religion: m 

Bible history 2 

. Exegesis 2 

Danish, grammar, arid literature 5 

Pedagogy... 2 

Geography 3 

Natural history, zoology, and botany. 3 

Physics..... 3 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic, algebra, and geome- 

• try > 4 

. Accounting 3 


Writing and drawing. j 

Song and music, class drills, and har- 
mony 2 

Gymnastics: 

Men 3 

Women , v 2 

Handwork (women) 2 

Gorman 1 

English 1 


THIRD YEAR. 


Religion: 

Dogmatics, church history and 

exegesjs 5 

Danish: 

. History of literature, study of 
’ . classics. ; 5 

■ fc Pedwgy • e 

Practice teaching (in the seminary 
|& practice fchool and model school) . . 10 


History (European'' * 4 

Song and music: f 

Song practice, theory^ef music, 

harmony . rf ..£ 3 

Gymnastics: . * 

Men*. 3 

Women 2 

Handwork (women) 2 

Drawing 1 

./ : .... 4 


I OFFICE AND TENUBE OF TEACHERS, - 

\ The policy of Danish schools is to study a large number of subjects 

at once by reducing the number of hours a week to a minim\mi for 
each study, where American schools would reduce the number ofNub- 
jects and give a maximum number of hours weekly. ~ Danish educa- 
insist that better educational results are gained by “dovetailing” 
n the entire course into an educational whole, all parts of which are held 
constantly before the mental eye. On account of this belief subjects 
which could be completed within the school year are drawn out over 
several. Students do not recite the total number of GO-rhinute periods 
given above each week. The course of study prescribes a certain 
amount of work to be completed annually in each subject. That par- 
n ticular class recites the prescribed numbemof hours while completing 
this work only. The actual number of hour recitations per week 
varies from about 28 in the fir^t year .to 18 or 20 in the third. 

It should be added that there is a movement on foot to makg the 
requirements for ^graduation considerably heavier than they now are. 

^ IIqw one may become a permanent teacher . — Graduation from one of 
the seminaries does not necessarily carry with it a Government ap- 
pointment to a permanent position. The supply of teachers is nor- 
mally larger than the demand. All are obliged to begin as assistants 
or substitutes, or as teachers in provisional, private, and special winter 
schools. The permanent positions in the country include places as 
princip a l, teacher of one-room school, second . teacher, and woman 
primafy tokcher. 

• Permanent calls to fill vacancies in these schools may bo issued only 
f to teachers having all the following requirements: 

(1) Principals and teachers of one-room schools npist have attained 
the ago of 25 years; all others must be at least 21 y^ars of age. 

(2) They must present an attest (not more than three months old) 

. from & reputable physician that they aro not afflicted with tubercu- 
losis or other infectious disease. 

(3) Preparation must be as set forth above. 

(4) Candidates for principalships and for teachers' positions in 

one-room schools must have had at least two years' experience in 
practical teaching; i. e., as assistants, substitutes, etc.. 111. other, 
applicantrifehall have had at least one year's experience. " : ■* * 

The important duty of issuing permanent calls to teachers falls’ 
to the deanery school directoiy upon the nomination of candidates : 
by the communal council and local school commission. The pro- 
cedure is briefly this: The deanery directory announcea the vacancy 
and receives applications for the position. A complete list of all 
the oligible candid ates is then sent to the communal counc il and school I 

commission (the* latter being present in advisory capacity orily). 

The communal council now nominates three candidates from the : 
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list. The on© of the three seemingly having the best qualifications 
is thereupon chosen for the vacancy by the deanery council. 

Length of tenure and age of teachers. ~ The^ permanently called 
teachers naturally hold office during life or good behavior. This 
hi* many ail vantages. The teacher feels from the first that he has 
entered u^n a life work in the community and finds it worth while 
to “grow upwith the place/' To hold such a position does not pre- 
clude the teafcer from becoming at any time a candidate for a more 
desirable place, hut teachers seldom remain less than 7 to 10 years 
in the same community. 

Teachers may be expelled from their positions only on account of 
gross immorality or misfeasance in office. The deanery council may 
also suspend them temporarily for neglect of duty until an investiga- 
tion can be made by the minister of ©‘ducat-ion. If it appears that 
a teacher has outgrown his usefulness in a given community on 
account of incompatibility of temperament or by hqvilig “got into 
a rut” or the likt\ ho may be transferred to a school to which ho 
seems better suited. 

The rural teachers are mature men and women, as will appear from 
Tables Ad 9. . Principals and teachers of one-room schools show 
the higfl®, age. “Second teachers” seem to roach promotion to 
these positions at the ago of 30 to 35. None of the assistants is over 
30. ' A few irregular teachers in temporary schools are even below 
2Q, but these, it must be recalled, are not teachers as legally under- 
stood. 

Taiu.k 8 .— Ages of men teachers in rural schools. 


A co ul inon 1 0.10)1 api. 


Teachers. 


Principal*. 

One- room school 

teachers 

‘‘Second teachers". 

Primary 

ProvUlonnl 

Winter-school 

teachers 

Others 


Total.. 


2 1 S 

i ; £ 


20 

173 

20 

8 


173 211 


267 

91 


226 

36 


190 


213 

Ift 


484 339 479 I 42S 


168 

17.S 

14 


120 

6 


1 u 1 

■ ® i p 

S > - 

1 , 

5 : ' 

P i: 


U4 19 


1,407 

1,652 
I 366 
25 
31 

62 


3, 812 
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Table 9 . — Agee of women teachert in rural tchooU. 


Teacherg. 

A*e of women teachers. 

Total. 

a! 

* 

4 

gi 

si 


J 

, 

ei 

3 


, 

, 

3 

70 and over. 

i 

3 

o 

Z 

Principals. 















One-room school 
teachers. 


2 

60 

144 

11 

S3 

7 






1 

26 

28 

1 

2 

1 






3 

393* 

771 

43 

216 

27 

"Second teachers”. . 

Primary 

Provisional 

Wi d t or- echoo 1 

teachers 

Others 

2 

4 

21 

2 

29 

85 

217 

8 

57 

6 

53 

163 

7 

17 

2 

56 

09 

4 

11 

GO 

69 

2 

6 

3 

42 

43 

3 

S 

2 

15 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

3 

1 

Total 

t — 




307 

373 

242 

170 

120 

08 

50 

24 

13 

3 L... 

1 

6 | 1,458 


Practical results . — Professional training and long tenures have 
boen wrought with gTeat influence on rural community life. The 
teachers are trained for country life and understand its needs. They 
enter upon their tasks knowing that they have time to rear well and ' 
fundamentally. This results in a community leadership which can 
not be hoped from peripatetic teachers, like most teachers in American 
rural districts, who remain in country schools for a term or two and 
use them only as stepping-stones to town-school teaching or other 
occupations. Danish rural districts can count hundreds of teachers • 
who would not exchango their positions for a first-rate inspectorship 
* in Copenhagen — all because they have been enabled by these fortu- 
nate arrangements to hew out for themselves, where they are, an 
important niche in the educational life of the pcoplo. 


V. TEACHERS^ SALARIES AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

htral teachers are- well paid; reasons . — In Denmark, as elsewhere 
* m EiTTope, teaching is as much a profession as law or medicine or 
theology. Every teacher is a professional teacher. Eminent prep- 
aration is required of all, but the State in return pays for the services 
in a way commensurate with the time and effort used in preparation* 
x-very hamlet and city realizes that education is essential to success 
- in life. Since the disastrous war with Prussia and Austria in f 864 , 
Denmark has more than regained the population and wealth that 
J were lost in that disaster, chiefly through its schoolmasters, who have 
been indefatigable in the educational campaigns which have placed 
the Kingdom well in the forefront of nations intellectually And 
industrially. The teachers are rewarded, furthermore, with high 
social ranking. Scholarship is respected and reverenced alike by 
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high and low; all classes look up to the teaching fraternity because 
of its importance to the State. 

What the teachers' remuneration' comprises . — The ordinance of 1908 
made’ very satisfactory provisions for the care and keep of rural 
teachers. The following points arc of particular interest: 

1. Salary: “First teachers*’ and teachers of one-room schools 
are engaged at a beginning salary of not less than 900 kroner nor 
more than 1,400 kroner, to be paid monthly in advance by the 
commune. The State adds to this amount at the rate of 200 kroner 1 
each fourth year until a total of 1,000 kroner has been reached. In 
this way it becomes possible to draw 2,400 kroner per annum upon 
the completion of the twentieth school year. 

“Second teachers*’ and women teachers arc paid according to a 
similar sliding scale, although the beginning salary is smaller. The 
communo pays them not less than 700 krpner nor more than 900 
kroner,. Tho State thereafter makes specified increases. 

Teachers in many “trading places,” which in the United States 
would be rated as rural, get the same pay as the teachers of the 
large provincial towns. Men begin with 1,500 or 1,600 kroner and 
may get increases up to 2,800 or 3,000 kroner. Women begin with 
1,400 or 1,500 kroner and may in tune reach 1,900 or 2,000 kroner. 1 

This can bo seen at a glance from the following figures: 

Salaries of rural teachers. 


Principals and teachers of one-room <tchools: 

First four years. . .v .......... . 

Filth to eighth year 

Ninth to twelfth year 

Thirteenth to sixteenth year 

Seventeenth to twentieth your 

Following years 

*' Second teachers’' and women teachers: 

First three years 

Fourth to sixth year....: : 

Seventh to ninth year 

Tenth to twolfth year ^ . 

Thirteenth to fifteenth year 

Sixteenth year (for men only) * 

After 20 years (for men) 

After 20 years (for women) 

Men teachers (trading places): 

First four years 

Fifth to eighth your 

Ninth to twelfth year 

Thirteenth to sixteenth year 

Seventeenth to twentloth year 

Following years 

Women teachers (trading places): 

First four years....... 

Fifth to eighth yedr 

’ Ninth to twelfth year 

• Thirteenth to sixteenth year 

Seventeenth to twentieth year 

Following years : 


1 Lower 
j scale. 

Higher 

scale. 

Kroner. 

Kroner. 

900 

1,400 

1,100 

1,000 

1,300 

1,800 

1,600 

2,000 

1,700 

2,200 

1,900 

s 2,400 

700 

900 

850 

1,050' 

1,000 

1,200 

1,160 

1,350 

1,300 

1,500 

1,600 

1,700 

1,700 

1,900 

1,600 

1,700 

1,500 

1,000 

1,700 

1,800 

2,000 

2,100 

2,300 

2,400 

' 2,500 

2,700 

2,800 

3,000 

1,400 

1,500 

1.500 

1,600 

1,600 

1,700 

1,700 

1,800 

1,800 

1,900 

1,900 

2,000 

i 


i One krone is equivalent to about 26 oente. 
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5. Perquisites: The old school “ lots’ ' mentioned a^ove still furnish 
considerable income in a few sections. Hero the teachers also freceLve 
a stated amount of fodder annually, enough to winter two cows and 
six sheep. m ^ 

Finally, there are specific incomes from the positions of church 
choristor and organist, and church fees. The “first teacher” usually 
has charge of the choir, getting for his services 100 to 200 kroner. 
The “second teacher” generally plays the organ, which nets him 100 
kroner or more. 

To make this matter of remuneration as cloar as possible, it may be 
well to use the following illustration taken from an average school 
near the center of the island of Fyen. The threo teachers of 
school made the following showing: 


Salaries of teachers in a typical school. 



First 

teacher. 

Second 

teacher. 

Woman 

teacher. 

From commune p . 

Kroner. 

1,400 

1,000 

480 

250 

(ft A.) 150 
I 120 

Kroner. 
1,000 
1,000 
' 300 

m 

A.) 40 
• 100 

Kroner. 

700 

eoo 

/ 300 

125 

(r*i A^ 40 

From State 

House. 

Fuel 

Garden *. 

Church 

Total 


3,400 

2,565 

1,766 



1 As chorister. ■ A> organist. 


A good living for rural teachers . — A salary of 3,400 krofier amounts 
to about $920 in the American equivalent. This is a considerable, 
sum as teaching goes. But if it is to be a just basis for comparison, 
the greater purchasing power of the Danish equivalent must be kept 
in min d.~ As things are to-day, the 3,400 kroner have a purchasing 



2. House: All teachers are provided with comfortablo houses. 
TBese are built and owned by the cofeimune, which looks after the 
upkeep. If the home does not come up to the required standards, 
the teacher can have recourse to law. In a few instances, where it is 
necessary to procure accommodations outside of the school grounds, 
the commune pays the rent. 

3. Fuel: Housing under the law includes all the fuel necessary to 
heat the house comfortably, including also what is necessary for 
kitchen purposes. 

4. Garden: A well-planned and planted garden plays an important 
r6le in the teacher's remuneration. This ranges in size from one-half 
to one-third acre for the principal to one-eighth to one-twelfth acre 
for the other teachers. In case the lay of the land or consistency of 
the soil ^fekes it impracticable to provide gardens, money ranging 
from sdHpWing like 25 to 300 kroner may be accented in lieu of them. 
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power in Denmark equivalent to from $1,500 to $1,800 in the United 
States. This may be observed in the figures used in estimating the 
value of house rent and fuel. The seven-room modern house, for 
example, .is figured at $10 pftr month on^v, while an equally good 
house in the United States would cost twice that much. - 

Bui to make the figures really effective, they might be compared 
with salaries paid in our own country, where the average annual 
salary of all teachers, rural- and city, is now $485. Just what Ameri- 
can rural teachers are getting can not bo said with absolute exact- 
ness. But in 1910 this amounted to only $296.93, according to figures 
compiled by the writer from tho reports of 30 States. The past threo 
years have shown a material increase, so that now tho amount is, no 
doubt, considerably above the $300 mark. Even then, it is scarcely 
more than one-third of what many teachers of one-room schools get 
in Denmark. 

Old-age pensions , — These might also in full justice be counted as 
a part of tho teacher’s remuneration; they are such, only deferred. 
Pull provision is made by the State to pension superannuated teach- 
ers and their widows and children under certain regulations. Under 
this category come also teachers who have become incapacitated 
through accident or disease during their years of service. 

General regulations governing all pensions are these: 

1. Regularly employed permanent teachers only are entitled to pensions This 
excludes all assistant teachers, apprentice teachers, hour teachers, etc. 

2. The applicant must have been regularly employed fty* at least five years when 
the application for pension is made. Exception may l>e made in a caso where the 
applicant had held the samo or a similar position as assistant teacher before being 
made permanent. In this way alone is it possible to obtain a pension in disregard of 
the five-year limit. 

3. The s^yplicapt must bo at least 30 years of age at tho time of making application, 
and the cause for retirement can be no other than old age, constitutional weakness, 
sickness, and the like. Any teacher leaving the teaching profession to engage in 
other employment as a Life work will not be given consideration. 

4. Exceptions to these regulations are made in the case of teachers who are obliged 
to discontinue their work on account of having contracted infectious tuberculosis. 
All such, no mattor whethef permanently employed or not, are entitled to an annual 
pension for life equivalent to two-thirds of the average income on their “living" for 
the last five years immediately prior to retiring* 

Scale of pensions . — The size of the pension is based upon the entire 
4 4 living" of the teacher, r. e., on his cash salary, house, fuel, and 
perquisites. It is not based on the last year's income, but upon the 
estimated average for the five^ years immediately before retiring. 

Here follows the present scale: From 0 to 2 years' service above, 
5 years, one-tenth of the average income during these' 5 years; from 
2 to 4 years' service, three-tenths of the inpome; from 7 ttf 10, four- 
tenths; from 10 to 20, one-half; from 20 to 21, thirty-one sixtieths; 
.21' to. 22, thirty-two sixtieths; from 22 “to 23, thirty-three 
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sixtieths; from 23 to 24, thirty-four sixtieths; from 24 to 25, thirty- 
five sixtieths; from 25 to 26, thirty-six sixtieths; from 26 to 27, 

| thirty-seven sixtieths; from 27 to 28, thirty-eight sixtieths; from 28 
to 29, thirty-nine sixtieths, and over 29, two-thirds. 

Widows of teachers on the eligible list arc entitled to an annual ^ 
pension of one-eighth of the husband's average “living ” during the 
| last five years of his office. This rule holds good whether the hus- 
band dies while in the active service or after having been retired. 

The children of the deceased are, strictly speaking, not entitled to 
pension, but under the ruling of the law of 1856 all the unconfirmed 
children of the deceased shall be cared for from a special fund set 
i aside for this purpose. The care of these children, so far as pecuniary 
aid goes, is intrusted to the deapery school director}'. 




VI. HOW THE SCHOOLS ARE MAINTAINED. 

'General statement . — The Danish system of taxation for school pur- 
poses is based on the principle that the entire people is vitally inter- 
ested in the education of every individual in Iflte Kingdom. Educa- 
tion is both of national and local concern; therefore, both nation and 
local community must bear their proportionate share of the cost. 

As the result of a hundred years of careful effort, the systqn is now 
well balanced. The State for its part pays sufficiently to equalize 
educational advantages throughout the nation, and the smaller 
units pay enough to keep alive and foster local interest in school 
affairs and deytflop tho greatest measure of local independence and 
self-reliance. The maintenance of tho rural school may advanta- 
geously be discussed under three h cuds: (1) State aid, (2) permanent 
funds, and (3) local taxation. ' p 

State aid in school maintenance . — The General Government extends 
financial assistance in a number of ways to induce to groater 5duca- 
Jional effort and efficiency. Tho aid comes to tho community as 
reward for good work already begun — work, sometimes voluntarily 
undertaken, and sometimes under the compulsion of logal enactment. 

By all odds tho largest State aid is for teachers' salaries. As 
stated elsewhere, tho General Government obligatos itself to pay all' 
the increases in teachers' salaries abovo the initial salary paid by the 
' communes. 

Furthermore, one-half of tho entire amount paid for old-age pen- 
sions comes from the general treasury. The balance is taken from 
the permanent amt fund. 

According to the ordinance of 1908, the State shall extend annual 
aid to districts- which have bonded themselves for the construction 
of new buildings in compliance of law. This aid shall in no case 

■ ■ * -i 
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exceed 450 kroner annually, and must be used oidy in paying interest 
. and in reducing the face of the indebtedness. 

Considerable sums are also used to purchase and maintain school 
libraries and teachers' libraries. The evening schools, too, of which 
man^ hundred arc in operation in rural communities, are maintained 
through Government aid. 

Finally, the State extends direct aid to needy communes, and oven 
refunds one-half of the total amount that the permanent amt fund 

• annually uses for needy communes within the amt. Just what per 
, cent of the total amount of school maintenance is defrayed by tho 

Stato is difficult, to say, as there aro no statistics available, but it is 
very considerable. 

Permanent school funds. — As early as. 1814 a permanent fund was 
organized, its chief aim being to extend aid to needy teachers. These 
funds came through direct amt taxes, through assessments on tho 
teacheiSTthemselves, and in large part from tho sale of certain school 
buildings and school lands no longer needed in the reorganized school 
system. In 1856 the teachers’ aid featuro was abolished, and tho 
teachers were rmwrongor' expected to pay their quota to the fund. 

It became aurfermanont school fund, the purpose being to' aid and 
promote education within the amt. The invested moneys now have 
their source in the sale of certain school “lots/' in fines/ and direct 
appropriations by the amt council. Tho Jund is administered bv 
• the amt school directory in conjunction with the amt school coundflt 
which draws its membership from tho regularly constituted amt coum 
cil. This gives assurance of able administration of the funds. 

Tho geheral purpose of the permanent amt fund is to equalize 
educational opportunities within tho amt by extending aid to tho 
several communes according to need. ^In addition, all Stato aid Is 
paid directly into this fund, and from it to the several school districts. 

One half the amount of the old-age 'pensions within the amt is 
defrayed from the permanent fund. The pay of certain provisional 
teachers not. otherwise provided for is likewise drawn from this 
source. In addition to all this, tho, fund may aid in maintaining , 
schools in household economics and evening schools, if {here are 
sufficient funds on -hand. 

Local taxation . — The chief source of school mainteuanco & after 
all, local taxation. The commune, with its several school districts " 
is the basis. This would be a pretty small tax unit, and scarcely to 
be trusted with such important legislation, were it not that' the 

* communal council and school commission are guided closely by\its 
deanery school directory and the ministry of education. As a matter 
of fact, national and amt aid depend almost solely upon the wisdom * 
shown in voting and expending local funds. And any attempt at 
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unwise expenditure would immediately be checked by higher author- 
ity just as wise and liberal expenditure receives its* encouragement 
and reward in the form of State aid. 

The commune is charged with the general maintenance of the 
local schools, such as erecting the necessary buildings and keeping 
them in repair, furnishing the necessary school furniture, and paving 
the original salaries of permanent teachers and regular assistant 
teachers. * . . 


VII. BRIEF SUMMARY OF IMPRESSION'S, WITH SOME 
APPLICATIONS TO AMERICAN LIFE. ^ 

General statement — The elementary rural schools of Denmark have 
reached their present state of high efliciencv as the result of manv 
years of painful development. The fact- that the Danish people are 
homogeneous and a small nation has naturally aided m the process 
of school evolution. To this may be added that dire necessity has, 
several times within the post hundred yeara, acted as. a’ necessary 
spur and mado the people realize the necessity of good schools. Such 
things as these can readily explain the present satisfactory school 
conditions. 

On the other hand, there are reasons enough why rural school 
conditions in the United States aro not so satisfactory its they are in 
an old agricultural nation like Denmark. Ours is a great nation in 
the process of making. At the present time there is an unprecedented 
shifting about, and changes are constantly going on in tho rural 
population. Many of the people have been seeking, the new lands 
of the West; others havo been moving to the largo villages, and 
some to the cities, compelled by the modem industrialism. Much 
of this shifting process has bpen wholesome, as itJias rid agricultural 
communities of a purt of the people who arc city-minded. • 

But in tills process of reorganization the rural schools ami many 
othor factors in country life have suffered loss. The schools have 
been unable for good reasons to keep pace with the evolutionary 
changes. Many of them, indeed, have become retarded and are 
marking time, and are theoifurc umiblo to cope with tho new agricul- 
tural conditions. The most hopeful thing about this most difficult 
situation is, no doubt, the fact that educationists all over tho country 
are facing the present needs with courage and determination to 
better tho schools .and put them in. condition to meet the new demands 
upon them in the shortest time possibler * 

In some sections of the United .Statesy the small rural schools are 
bound to continue for an indefinite time as the only schools, chiefly 
because geographical conditions will permit ho change. Elsewhere 
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' throughout the country great changes are already taking place in 
school organization. This began where need compelled, or condi- 
tions for Reorganization were properly advanced. Thousands of 
country communities have already centralized and consolidated the 
small schools, or are in the process of consolidating them, at natural 
rural centers, grading the new work thoroughly ahd, in some instances, 
adding as many as four years of agricultural high-school work. 

The new schools will be pretty s.ure to accomplish for the country 
communities what the old have been incapable of doing; namely, 
to train the boys to become scientific farmers and the girls as practical 
and satisfied wives for the farm homes. Prom these schools are 
beginning to come many influences' to organize the country people 
on a more permanent social-econotfiic basis. 

A study of Danish rural schools of value to American education . — It 
would be unwise to transplant to the United States educational sys- 
tems taken from European countries; yet very, of ten these countries 
can teach lessons of greatest value. The rural schools of Denmark 
have accomplished certain things that American rural schools have 
failed to attain. In part, these failures are explainable in natural 
causes over which men have no control; but very often they are 
explainable in a degree of unnecessary lack of organization in school 
policy that might have been forestalled had there been a more vital 
policy of progressive forethought in educational matters. A more 
widespread knowledge of school conditions prevailing in the best of 
the older European States would have tended to furnish fhe proper 
stimulus to modify these conditions. 

A few of the salient facts of the Danish schools, as studied above, 
are enumerated herewith. Further comments on these are entirely 
unnecessary, as their application to American schools may be seen at 
a glance. Some of these things we are already approximating. 
Some of them can not fail to be of value to the educator if applied to 
American conditions; indeed, it may be stated with some confidence 
that a number of the propositions set forth below must be accepted 
and incorporated into the school system— if this has not already been 
done — before the schools can do their most efficient work. 

(1) In Denmark teaching is a life profession, well paid, dignified, 
and held in highest esteem. 

^2) The Government requires professional preparation of all, 
without exception; but in return it rewards the teachers in a manner 
commensurate with the time and money put into the preparation. 

(3) The teachers are* trained for .community leadership. Long 
tenures in the -same parish, together with permanent housing, make 
. this' practicable and easy. 

(4> Men teachers arein a majority in all the schools. Thiais made 
^pc«dbie,throu^ perm; iient ^^^”^01 m,- gardens, etc. 
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(5) The schools are organized and administered under a system 
which permits little loss in energy and time and no waste *of money. 

(6) School supervision is fairly close, but would be improved with 
more specially trained supervisors. 

(7) Compulsory attendance laws are rigidly enforced. Only a 
fraction, of 1 per cent of children of school age were nothin school the 
past year. 

(8) The schools are open at least 246 days in the year. The school 
life is practically continuous, although the school days are shorter, 
and often fewer per week, than in the United States. 

(9) The course of study is especially adapted to country needs. 
Natural history or nature study is fundamental in the course. 

(10) The underlying elements in education — i. e., language, mathe- 
matics, history, etc. — are taught in a thorough manner,/ and with 
very few “fads” and “frills.” 

(11) Gymnastics and physical education play a big rOle in all the 
schools. The same is true of music. 

(12) The schools excel in handwork for girls, but offer very little 
manual tra inin g for boys, and practically nothing in household 
economics. 

(13) The methods of teaching are uniformly good, the result of 
long preparatory experience and training. 

(14) Textbooks are used as mere “ leading threads.’/ Much iaJeft 
to the ingenuity of the teachers. 

(15) Artificial division into units for school organization count for 
very little. An interrelated system of school directories and com- 
missions administers school affairs according to plans that make 
impossible an 4 undue focaiization on local interests solely. 

(16) The division of school taxes into national, amt, and local 
taxes seems eminently fair, and properly balances national interest 
with local initiative. 
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•No. i«. M at hema tics in the public and private secondary schools of the United States, id cts. 
fNo. 17. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, October, 191^. 

•No. 18. Teachers* certificates issued under general State laws and regulations. Harlan Updegraff. 20 cts. 
No, 19. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1910-jl. 

' 1913 * 

•No. 1. A course of study Tor the preparation of rural -school teachers. Fred Mutchler and W. J. Craig, dots, 
•No. 3. Mathematics at West Point and Annapolis, d cts. 

•No. 3. Report of committee on uniform records and reports. 5 cts. 

•No. 4. Mathematics In technical secondary schools In the United States. 6 ots. 

•No. 6. A study of expenses of city school systems. Harlan Updegraff. 10 cts. 

•No. 6. Agricultural education in secondary schools. 10 cts. 

•No. 7. Educational status of nursing. M. Adelaide Nutting. 10 ots. 

•No. 8. Peaoe day. Fannie Fern Andrews. [Later publication, 1913, No. 12.) Sets. 

•No. 9. Country schools for city boys. William B. Myers. 10 cts. 

•No. 10. Bibliography of education in agriculture and home economics. 10 cts. jr . 

fNo. 11. Current educational topics, No. I. 

fNo. 12. Dutch schools of New Netherland and colonial New York. William H. Kilpatrick. 

•No. 13. Influences tending to improve the work of the teacher or mathematics. 5 cts. • 

•No, 14. Report of the American commissioners of the international commission on the teaching of mathe- 
matics., 10 cts. 

tNo. 16. Current educational topips, No. II. 

•No. 16. The reorganised school playground. Henry S. Curtis. Sets. 

•No. 17. The Montes9orl system of education. Anna T. Smith. Acts. 

•No. 18. Tea chin g language through agriculture and domestic sefenoe. M. A. Lefper. 6 cts. - 
•No. 10. Professional distribution of college and university graduates. Bailey B. Burrltt. 10 cts. 

•No. 20. Readjustment of a rural high school to the needs of the community. H. A . Brown. 10 cts. 

•No. 21. Urban and rural common-school statistics. Harlan Updegraff and William H, Hood. 6 ots. 

No. 22. Publio and private high schools. 

No. 23. Special collections In libraries in the United States. )V. Dawson Johnston and Isadore G . Mudga, 
•No. 24. Current educational topics, No. III. 6 cts. 
fNo. 25. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1912. 
fNo. 26. Bibliography of chQd study for the years 1910-1911. 

No. 27. HMtary of publlbechool education lu Arkansas. Stephen B, Weeks. 

•No. 38. Cultivating school grounds tn Wake County, N. C. Zebulon Judd. 6 cts. 

No. 20. Bibliography of the teach tug of mathematics, 1900-1912. David Eugene Smith and Charles # 
GoMxiber. 

No. 30. Latin- American universities and special schools. Edgar E. Brandon. 

No. 31. Educational directory, 1912. 

No. 83 . Bibliography of exceptional children and their education. Arthur MacDonald. 
fNo. 33* Sta t isti cs of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1912. 

1913 . 


t No* 1. Monthly reoord of current edooat tonal publications, January, 1913. 

•No. 1 Training oohraea for rural teachers. A. C. Monahan and R. H. Wright, Acts. 

‘ ‘ *No* 8. The leeching of modern languages In the United States. Charles H. Hstodschin. U cts. 

'■ •Nd. 4. Pr s wn t standards of h%her edqpatlon In the United fttatasy George £. ; MacLean. 20 eta. 
I. Monthly record of current edunsHorrl publications, February, 1913, ,6cte. 
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•No. 6. Agricultural instruction In high schools. C. H. Robison and F. B. Jeoks. 10 cts. 

•No. 7. College entrance requirements. Clarence I*. Kingsley. 15 cts. 

•No. ft. The status of rural education tothe United States. A. 0* Monahan. 16 cts. 

•No. 9. Consular reporta on continuation schools In Prussia. 6 cts. 

•No. 10. Monthly record of c ur rent educational publications, March, 1013. 6 cts. 

•No. 11. Monthly record of currant educational publications, April, 1913. 5 cts. 

•No, 12, The promotion of peace, Fannie Fern Andrews, 10 cts, 

•No. 13. Standards and tests for measuring the efficiency of schools or systems of schools. Report of the 
committee of the I$at tonal Council of Education, George D. Straver, chairman, 5 cts. 

• No. 14. Agricultural instruction tn secondary schools, 

•No. 151 Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1913. 6 cts. 

•No, 19. Bibliography of mod leal Inspection and health supervision, 15 cts, » 

•No. 17. A trade school for glrta. A preliminary investigation in a typical manufacturing city, Worcester, 
•Mass. lOcts, ‘ \ 

•No. 18. The fifteenth international congress on hygiene and demography, Fletcher B, Dressier. 10 eta, 
•No. 19. German industrial education and its lessons for the United States, Holmes Beckwith. 15 eta. 
tNo, 20, Illiteracy' in the United States. 

fNo. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications, June, 1913. 

•No. 22, Bibliography of Industrial, vocational, and trade education. 10 cis, 

•No. 23. The Georgia club at the Stale Normal School, Athens, Cia., for the study of rural sociology. 
E. C. Branson. lOcts. 

•No. 24, A comparison of public education in Germany and in the United States. Georg Kerschenstelner. 
5 cts, 

•No. 25. Industrial education in Columbus, Ga. Roland R. Daniel. 5 cts. 

♦No, 26. Good roads arbor day. Susan B. Sipe, lOcts.*, 

‘ ♦No. 27. Prison schools. A. C, mil, lOcts, 

•No, 28, Expressions on education by American statesmen and publicists. 5 cts, 

•No, 29. Accredited secondary schools in the United Stales, Kendric C, Babcock, 10 eta. 

•No. 30, Education In the South, 10 ols, v 

•No. 31. Special features in city school systems. 10 cts. 

No, 32, Educational survey of Montgomery County, Md, 
fNo. 33, Monthly record of currant educational publications, September, 1913, 

♦No, 34, Tension systems In Great Britain. Raymond W. files. lOcts. 

•No. 35. A list of books suited to a high-school library. 15 ctL 

•No. 39. Report on the work of the Bureau of Education for tae natives of Alaska, 1911-12. 10 cts. 

No, 37, Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1913, • 

tNo. 38. Economy of time in education. 

No. 39. Elementary' Industrial school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N. Hailmann. 

♦No, 40. The reorganized school playground, Henry S. Curtis. 10 cts. 

No. 41. The reorgan Irat ion of secondary* education: , 

• . No. 42. An experimental rural school at Wlnlhrop College, n. S. Browne. 

•No. 43. Agriculture and rural-life day; material for its observance. Eugene C. Brooks. 10 eta. 

•No. 44. Organised health work In schools. E. B. Hoag. lOcts. 

No. 45. Monthly reoord of currant educational publications, November, 1913. 

•No. 46. Educational directory*, 1913. 15 cts. 

•No. 47. Teaching material in Government publications. F. K. Noyes. lOcts. 

•No, 48. School hygiene. W. Canon Ryan, Jr. 15 cts. 

No. 49. TRe Farragut School, a Tennessee country-life high school. A. C. Monahan and Adams Phillips. 
No. 50. The Fitchburg plan of cooperative Industrial education. M. R. McCann. 
tNo. 51. Education bf the immigrant. - 

•No. 52. Sanitary schoolhousetf. Legal requirements In Indiana and Ohio. 5 cts. 

No. 53. Monthly record of current educational publications, December, 1913. 

No. 64. Consular reports on industrial education in Oennany. 

No. 55. Legislation and Judicial decisions relating to education, October 1, 1909, to October 1, 1912. 
James C. Boykin and William R. Hood., 

•No, 56. Borne suggeetlvb features of the fiwto school system. William Knox Tate. 25 eta 
No. 67. Elementary education in England, with special reference to London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
I.' L. Kandel. 

* No. 66. Educational system of rural Denmark. Harold W. Foght. 

No, 69. Bibliography of education for 1910-11. • 

No, 00, Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher eduoatioe parUaQj supported 
by the State, 1912-13. ~ 

1914, 


•No. 1. Monthly record of current edncatlonal publications, January, 191 4 ; 6 cts. 
No, 2. Compulsory school attendance. 

. No. I, Monthly record of current educational publications, February, 1914. 

No, 4. The school and the start ih lUa. Meyer Bloomfield. . 
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No. 5. Tha folk high schools of Denmark. L. L. Friend. 

No. 6. Kindergartens In the United States. 

No. 7. Monthly reoord of ourrent educational publications, Maroh, 1914. 

No. 8, The Maasachoeetts home- project plan of vocational agricultural education. K. W . Stimson. 

No. 9. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1914. 

No. 10. Physical growth and school progress. B. T. Baldwin. 

tfo. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1914. 

No. 12, Rural sohoolhousee and grounds. F. B. Dresalar. 

No. 13. Present s tat ila of drawing and art In the elementary and secondary schools of the United States. 
- Royal B. Farnum. 

- No. 14. Vocational guidance. 

No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publications. Index. 

No. 16. The tangible rewards of teaching. Jame? C. Boykin and Roberta King. 

No. 17. Sanitary survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Flannagao. 

No. 18. The public school system of Gary, Ind. William P. Burris, 

No. 19. University extension in the United States. Louis E. Reher. 

No. 90. The rural school and hookworm disease. J. A. Ferrell. 

No. 21. Monthly reoord of current educational publications, September, 1914. 

No. 22. The Danish folk high schools. 11. W. FoghL < 

No. 23. Some trade schools In Europe. Frank L. Glynn. 
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